INTRODUCTORY

resort had to be made to expedients such as part-time
education or the use of church halls and similar build-
ings for the education of the evacuees.

The result of this upheaval was to affect progress,
although teachers did their utmost to keep up the
standard of work, more especially in the three <cR's."

Against the poor school conditions we may, however,
set the advantage, that where the children were placed
in towns by the sea or in places in the heart of the
country, they did gain a wealth of new first-hand
experience from this contact with nature.

The slow onset of the war affected evacuation: since
nothing serious happened at first many children re-
turned to their homes and, the school units dwindled,
so that the children who remained were gradually
absorbed into the local schools.

When concentrated bombing of the large towns,
particularly of London, began there was a fresh exodus
of children, but this time as family parties or as indivi-
duals. Naturally these children were admitted to the
local schools of the area, where they had to make a fresh
start. Throughout the war these waves of evacuation
and return continued, bringing with them constant
change and a lack of continuity in education.

Conditions were also difficult for the children who
remained behind in the large towns. At first, there was
little or no schooling for the younger children: then as
airraid shelters were constructed in the schools, school